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THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES 
CHRIST THE KING, ALL SAINTs. ALL SOULS 


HEN ‘“‘autumn writes her rubric on the leaves and 
the wind turns them over and chants like a friar’, 
holy Mother Church bids us turn our thoughts to 
the Communion of Saints. The harvest festival of 
the Church, All Saints, followed by the feast of All 

Souls gives us occasion to meditate on our relation to the saints 
and to the souls in purgatory. Not only do these two feasts give 
occasion for meditation, but also the feast that precedes them, 
the feast of Christ the King. We may truly include this trilogy 
of feasts under the single heading: The feast of the Vine and 
the Branches. 


“I am the vine; you the branches’’ (John 15, 5). Christ's 
words show the intimate relation of the fatherhood of God and 
the childhood of man. All men become branches of the Vine by 
Baptism. It is the inscription of the Father’s name on their fore- 
heads: “Having his name (the Lamb’s) and the name of the 
Father, written on their foreheads’ (Apoc. 14, 1). Christ is the 
vine, the sapgiving “‘root and stock of David, the bright and 
morning star’’ (Apoc. 16, 1). The Vine died on the royal tree 
of the cross to give divine life to its branches. Restored again to 
vigorous life by His glorious resurrection, He founded that great 
.vineyard, the Church, that it might live, as His mystic body, 
throughout the centuries. The Vine became King, is the King who 
established ‘‘the empire of truth and of life, the empire of holli- 
ness and of grace, the empire of justice, of love and of peace” 
(Preface of the feast of Christ the King). It is the empire, the 
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eternal kingdom in which the Christians are citizens and in which 
Christ rules as the royal priest. 

The life-giving sap flowing from the Vine into the branches 
gives us interior peace. It is the peace of Christ. It is this peace 
which the feast of Christ the King brings out so well. It is a 
return to Christ who is Peace: “. . . grant that all families of 
the Gentiles separated by the wound of sin, may be subjected to 
His most loving dominion’’ (Collect). In the prayerful Epistle 
the blessings of peace are extolled. The peace of the world was 
purchased by the precious blood of Christ: ‘Because in Him, it 
hath well pleased the Father, that all fulness should dwell; and 
through Him to reconcile all things unto himself, making peace 
through the blood of his cross, both as to the things that are on 
earth, and the things that are in heaven’’ (Epistle). 

In the Gospel we stand in the presence of the royal Prince 
of Peace. He is the ruler of a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom con- 
cerned with the things of the soul: “‘My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world . . . but now my 
kingdom is not from hence’ (Gospel). ‘“The Lord shall sit 
King for ever. The Lord will bless His people with peace’’ (Com- 
munion). Christ’s reign in human hearts is not only the greatest 
boon; it is the one thing necessary. Our conversation must be 
in heaven: “. . . we beseech Thee, O Lord, that we who glory 
to fight under the standard of Christ the King, may forever reign 
with Him on heavenly thrones’’ (Postcommunion). 

Christ is the King “‘to whom all things live’. The Church 
Triumphant, the Church Suffering and the Church Militant live 
in Him. They are the branches grafted on to the true Vine, that 
have brought forth fruit, have borne fruit which is maturing, or 
are beginning to bring forth fruit. The Saints triumphant are 
‘the great multitude which no man could number, of all nations, 
and tribes, and people, and tongues, standing before the throne, 
and in the sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands’’ (Apoc. 7, 9). They were the true branches 
which brought fruit for life eternal; they were not posts, nor bar- 
ren fig trees. The ripe fruit returned to the Vine—‘‘that where 
I am, you also may be’’ (John 14, 3). 
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The souls in purgatory are branches of the true Vine. The 
Church herself gives expression to this union of the Vine and 
the branches. The official Roman Martyrology announces at Prime 
on All Soul’s day: ““The Commemoration of all the faithful 
departed, in which our loving mother, holy Church, having en- 
deavored to extol with due praises her children already rejoicing 
in heaven, now strives to assist, by earnest supplications to Christ 
her Lord and Spouse, those who still suffer in the pains of pur- 
gatory, that they may speedily attain unto fellowship with the 
heavenly citizens.’’ This passage proclaims the social spirit of the 
liturgy—the Communion of Saints, the union of Christ with 
His saints, at the right of the Father, and with the souls detained 
in purgatory, the branches from which excessive growth of the 
foliage of sinful blemishes must be lopped off. 


To the Communion of Saints belongs the militant church, 
whose branches are still in their prime, their further growth de- 
pendent entirely on their union with the Vine. These are the 
pilgrims on earth making ready to occupy the place prepared for 
them in the mansions of the Father’s house. The Communion of 
Saints comprises, therefore, the saints in heaven, the souls in the 
cleansing fire of purgatory and the faithful on earth. These three 


groups form an intimate union, are all members of the mystic 
body of Christ; and these members help each other; they are 
“mutually careful one for another. And if one member suffer 
anything, all the members suffer with it, or if one member glory, 
all the members rejoice with it (1 Cor. 12, 25-26). For us mili- 
tant citizens this is a great consolation. In one great family we 
are members of the household of God and citizens of heaven. The 
saints are our departed relatives encouraging us on our homeward 
journey to the house of the heavenly Father. 

At the creation of the world God said: “‘Let the earth bring 
forth the green herb, and such as may seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after its kind, which may have seed in itself upon 
the earth’’ (Gen. 1, 11). A similar command is given to the 
Christians when they are planted in the vineyard of God, the 
Church. Man must be a green herb, a fruit tree, a living plant in 
the Church and bring forth fruits of virtue and godliness. He 
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must be a true, living branch of the Vine “‘which by little and 
little will send out buds, and after the blossoms brings forth 
ripe grapes’ (Gen. 40, 10). Man in union with the Vine ‘‘shall 
be like a tree which is planted near the running waters, which 
shall bring forth its fruit in due season. And his leaf shall not 
fall off: and whatsoever he shall do shall prosper’ (Psalm 1, 3). 
Planted near the streams of the running waters of the Sacraments, 
will man fail to produce fruit? Especially privileged, will he fail 
to receive the crown promised to the faithful branches, the saints? 
“Come let us adore the King of Kings: He Himself is the crown 
of all saints’’ (Invitatory, feast of All Saints). 

Truly, the phrase Communion of Saints has a profound 
meaning. It reminds us of the great communion with God, which 
in Christ united heaven and earth. How glibly we pronounce the 
words, how little we understand and appreciate their content! 
We call upon the saints in sore distress; they hear our insistent 
cries and become powerful intercessors. Does this not exhaust the 
content of the phrase? It should not be so. The meaning is far 
more comprehensive. Witness the letters of St. Paul, especially 
the opening words of his epistle to the Ephesians: “‘Paul, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, to all the saints who 
are at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ Jesus. Grace be to 
you, and peace from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (1, 1-2). “Salute Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his 
sister and Olympias; and all the saints that are with them’’ (Rom. 
16, 15). Considered in this light the words assume a new mean- 
ing. The saints are the baptized Christian branches of Christ; 
they are children of God sanctified by grace. We see here the 
intimate relation of all the children of the Church in the mystery 
of grace. When the Church prays in her official prayers, she prays 
as One great communion of all the chosen children of God; heaven 
prays and the earth prays; and the patiently lingering souls in 
purgatory pray waiting to receive their reward, the transfigura- 
tion, the beatific vision. 


In the sacrifice of the Mass the Church calls upon the holy 
angel to carry the offering to the throne of the divine majesty: 
. cause these our mystic offerings to be brought by the hands 
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of Thy Holy Angel to Thy altar on high.”” The Church thinks 
of all, the Pope, the Bishop, her servants and handmaids ‘‘and 
all here present, whose faith and devotion are known to Thee’. 
She is mindful of the saints in heaven: “United in Thy only 
Church, we honor the memory, first of the glorious and immacu- 
late Virgin Mary, Mother of our Lord and God, Jesus Christ 

. and of all Thy saints.’’ She is mindful of the departed, ““‘who 
have gone before us with the sign of faith and rest in the sleep 
of peace. To these, O Lord, and to all who sleep in Christ, we 
beseech Thee to grant a state of comfort, light and peace.’’ All 
should drink from the streams of grace that flow from holy Mass. 


In her wisdom the Church celebrates for us in the first place 
the feast of Christ the King, Christ the Vine. Next the two feasts 
of All Saints and All Souls commemorate the branches that 
bore fruit in union with the Vine in due season. We pilgrims, 
the third branch, must not only participate in the commemora- 
tion, but we must realize that we shall only be able to bear fruit 
if we also live united with the Vine. From the Vine the branch 
receives its nature, from the Vine the branch receives its dignity 
and value, its fruitfulness, its life. Christ lives in us as the vine 
lives in the branches, as the head in the members. Is the grape the 
fruit of the vine or of the branch? It is the fruit of the vine, the 
vine produced it; but not the vine alone, not the root alone, not 
the principal stem alone, but all together by means of the branch. 
The life and sap of the vine were in the branch. In the branch 
the roots and the stem developed their energy and sap. In the same 
way Christ lives in us. He does for us what the vine does for 
the branches. 

“Without me you can do nothing’’ (John 15, 5). As a 
branch of the Vine I am not left to my poor natural powers 
alone. The divine life-giving sap flows in my veins. Now “‘I 
can do all things’’ (Phil. 4, 13). Now I can bring forth ‘‘much 
fruit’’ (John 15, 5). Separated from Christ, lopped off from the 
Vine, I am as a branch that withers. “If anyone abide not in me, 
he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and they shall 
gather him up, and cast him into the fire and he burneth’’ (John 
15, 6). United with the Vine, all my labors and prayers are not 
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the labors and prayers of weak man: Christ labors and prays in 
and with me. How noble, how precious is the labor and the 
prayer of the member of Christ, of the branch on the vine! How 
consoling is not the thought that this union of vine and branch 
shall last forever: ‘‘His power is an everlasting power that shall 
not be taken away: and His kingdom that shall not be destroyed” 
(Alleluia verse, feast of Christ the King). ““Abide in me, and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide 
in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me’ (John 
15, 4). 
CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


“Christ and the Church—is the content of the 
liturgy in general, and therefore of the Church’s Office; 


Christ, God-man, the Savior, who revealed Himself as 
way and goal in the words: ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.’ And the Church, not the accidental total- 
ity of Christians living today, but the holy fellowship 
of all who go to the Father through Christ, who possess 
the Holy Ghost in their hearts, and are by divine grace 
perfect as ts the Father in heaven; a holy body, cement- 
ed and vivified by a holy Breath, the Spirit of God; a 
supernatural edifice, constructed out of select stones of 
varying size and beauty, all of which mutually support 
each other, and form a grand work of art. This Church 
is not merely content or object of the liturgy; but also 
subject or agent—the Church prays tn the Office.”’-— 
BETENDE KIRCHE. 





THE CATHOLICS OF THE ORIENTAL RITES 


LL Catholics are Roman Catholics, that is to say, are 
in communion with the Apostolic See of Rome. But 
all Catholics are not Latin Catholics, that is to say, 
belonging to the western patriarchate and using the 
Roman liturgy or one of its variants. For many cen- 

turies the Church was divided into the Western Church, which 
was the patriarchate of Rome and used the Latin rite, and the 
Eastern Church, which included four patriarchates (Constanti- 
nople or Byzantium, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem) and 
the followers of several non-Latin rites. 


But in the course of history the Catholic Church has become 
almost, but not quite, conterminous with the Roman patriarchate, 
owing chiefly to three causes: (a) the schism of Cerularius in 
A. D. 1054, whereby the greater part of the Eastern Church lost 
Catholic Unity; they are now known as “‘the Orthodox’’, and 
embrace a large number of self-governing churches (the Greek, 
Russian, Serbian, etc.) ; preceded by (b) the falling into heresy 
at various dates of the other Eastern bodies (the Nestorians, 
Copts, Armenians, etc.); (c) the wonderful evangelisation of 
the ‘New World” during the past four hundred years by mis- 
sionaries of the Western Church. 


The Catholic Eastern Church is therefore now represented 
only by some eight millions of the faithful as against about 340 
millions of the Western Church. They are found chiefly in eastern 
Europe, the Near East and, by immigration, in North America, 
and are divided into numerous “‘rites’’, each, except one, corres- 
ponding to a non-Catholic body. But it must be clearly under- 
stood that they are not “faithful remnants’’. All (except the 
Italo-Greeks) have returned from schism and heresy to the unity 
of the Catholic Church at various times since the twelfth century; 
even the Maronites of Syria, who claim never to have been separ- 
ated from Rome, were almost certainly in heresy in the eight 
century. 

These Catholics of the oriental rites are often called 
“Uniates”. This is really a slang word, applying only to the 
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Ruthenians. Moreover, its politico-ecclesiastical associations are 
such as to make it an undesirable word, and non-Catholics use 
it with an offensive meaning; nor do Eastern Catholics use it of 
themselves. It is therefore never used officially in Rome nor in 
such publications as the Annuario Pontificio. Its continued em- 
ployment as a popular term is much to be deplored. 

It must always be borne in mind that though the Eastern 
Catholics differ from us Latins in many most important matters 
of discipline, liturgy and canon law, they are one with us in 
faith, morals and adherence to the Holy See, that is, in all es- 
sentials. The late Dr. Fortescue (one of the consultors of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Eastern Church) wrote: “Of all the 
people we Western Catholics should glory in the Uniate Churches. 
They are an exceedingly important factor in our concept of the 
universal Church; they are our great palpable argument that the 
primacy of Rome is more than patriarchal rights over part of the 
Church. Indeed, in some ways, it is just the Uniates who save 
the whole situation from our point of view.” 


They may be conveniently classified thus: 
I. Syriac Rites: 1. Catholic Syrians (West). 2. Maronites. 
3. Chaldeans (East Syrians). 4. Catholic Malabarese (Syrians 


of Malabar). 

II. Armenian Rite: Catholic Armenians. 

III. Coptic Rite: 1. Catholic Copts. 2. Catholic Abyssinians 
or Ethiops. 

IV. Byzantine Rite: A) Greek: 1. Pure Greek. 2. Italo- 

Greeks. B) Arabic: Melkite. C) Slav: 1. Ruthenians. 2. Bul- 
garians. 3. Serbs or Jugoslavs. 4. Russians. D) Roumanians. 
E) Georgians. 
Of these, the Byzantine rite (commonly but quite incorrectly 
called ‘‘the Greek rite’’ or church) claims about eighty-five per- 
cent; and the largest single body is the Ruthenian, of whom 
there are some four million. 

By various decrees of recent popes, embodied in the code 
of Canon Law, it is forbidden to receive a convert from an oriental 
dissident church into the Latin church except as a temporary 
measure: he must join the corresponding church to that which 
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he leaves; e. g., a Gregorian Armenian who submits to the Holy 
See must be received as an Armenian and may not join the 
Latin rite. But we Latins are at liberty to hear Mass and receive 
the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist (even though it 
may involve receiving Holy Communion under both species) in 
any Eastern Catholic church, and vice versa, for we are all equally 
Catholics. Easter duties, however, must be fulfilled in one’s own 
rite, and there is, of course, special legislation concerning the other 
sacraments where a question of rite is concerned. 

It is impossible in a short space to give an adequate idea 
of those exterior and accidental matters in which the practice of 
Eastern Catholics differs from that of the Latin church or from 
that of each other, but a few general remarks may be useful. 

First, as to their church buildings. With the exception of the 
Maronite churches, which are hardly distinguished from those 
with which we are familiar, these are noticeably different. Those 
of the Byzantine rite normally are distinguished by a screen with 
three doors, called the iconostasis, which, when the middle or 
“holy door”’ is closed, compietely hides the altar. It is ornamented 
with pictures (ikons) and candles, and surmounted by a “‘rood”’, 
and plays a definite part in the liturgy. In some churches, espe- 
cially those of the Ruthenians, it has degenerated into an open- 
work structure very like a medieval rood-screen, and I have seen 
the same sort of thing in some Melkite churches. The altar is 
generally more dignified than that of the average Latin church. 
With the Byzantines and Armenians it always stands away from 
the east wall and is covered by a ciborium or solid canopy sup- 
ported on four columns. Numbers of flower vases, candlesticks 
and gradines are, when found, recent innovations 

In all oriental churches, other than those of the Italo-Greeks, 
it is usual for men and women to sit apart, but Western in- 
fluence is causing modifications of this custom. The West Syrians, 
Chaldeans, Copts, and Abyssinians in particular make structural 
provision for men, women and clergy. The last three rites also 
have variations of the Byzantine screen. With the Chaldeans it 
is a solid wall, and the Copts have carved and inlaid woodwork 
and only one or no pictures. The Armenians use a movable cur 
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tain instead of the screen. Abyssinian churches are, or should be, 
round, with the altar in the middle. 

Except in America, statues are almost unknown (an echo 
of the controversy with the Iconoclasts), though pictures, mosaics, 
wall-paintings, lamps and candelabra are plentiful. Our familiar 
Stations of the Cross are only sometimes seen, e. g., in Maronite 
churches. 

It is out of the question to describe the various liturgies used 
in these churches, but a few outstanding external points may be 
noted. The holy sacrifice is never called Mass (a purely Latin 
word) by Eastern Catholics, but the holy Liturgy, and in any 
oriental rite this Liturgy is so different as to be at first almost, if 
not quite, unrecognizable to a Western Catholic. The language is 
different, the ceremonies are different; music, vestments, utensils 
are different; the ‘“‘atmosphere’’ is different—but the Sacrifice is 
the same Sacrifice. 

In every Eastern rite the words of consecration are sung or 
said aloud, and there is no elevation of each species at this point. 
In all rites the people are later blessed with the precious Body 
and Blood in the chalice, and among the Armenians and Maron 
ites the celebrant holds the sacred Host in one hand and the 
Chalice in the other. Litanies and processions (the “‘great’’ and 
‘little’ entries) are particular features of the Byzantine Liturgy, 
and in all the deacon plays an important and almost indis- 
pensable part. 

In all rites (except among the Ruthenians) blessed bread 
(antidoron) is distributed after the Liturgy on great feasts, as is 
done in some Latin churches in Europe. The Maronites use in- 
cense even at “Low Mass’, but theirs is the only rite wherein 
low Mass as we understand it is properly provided for. The 
various Byzantines, the Chaldeans, and the Copts have each three 
separate liturgies for use at specified times, and these are often 
concelebrated in big churches, i. e., performed by more than one 
priest or bishop together at the same altar: somewhat after the 
fashion of the Latin Mass at the ordination of priests. 

Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament is now practiced in the 
Eastern rites, often in a hanging receptacle like the medieval pyx 
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All oriental Catholics except the Armenians, Maronites, and Mala- 
barese use leavened bread for the holy Sacrifice; these three ad- 
minister holy Communion under the species of bread only, but 
all the others receive under both kinds, generally by the Host 
being immersed in the precious Blood and administered with 
a spoon. 

Of course, all the Easterns believe in the double ‘‘proceeding”’ 
of the Holy Ghost from Father and Son, but they are at liberty 
to omit the words ‘‘and the Son”’ from the Creed; most of them 
now say it. They mostly make the sign of the cross from right 
to left, and have their own ceremonies for administering the sacra- 
ments. For example, Baptism is by immersion, or by semi-immer- 
sion combined with pouring usually, and is followed immediately 
by Confirmation, administered by the priest. There is a great 
variety in the ecclesiastical calendars and in the feasts celebrated. 

There are different rules for fasting and abstinence, but they 
agree in being far more rigorous than those to which we are 
accustomed. Contact with Latins tends to their modification, and 
to the use of many of our devotional practices, e. g., most have 
some form or other of benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
many now use the rosary and the Stations of the Cross. In whole- 
hearted devotion to the all-holy Mother of God, we Westerns 
can teach our Eastern brethren nothing. 

The most surprising custom to us Latins is, however, the ordi- 
nation of married men to the priesthood. There is no need for 
surprise, for such has always been the practice in the East; and 
we should do well to remember that if and when all or any of 
the non-Catholic Eastern churches return to unity, there will be 
a great accession of married men to the priesthood. The Arme- 
nians, Malabarese, and others have adopted celibacy, and there 
is a tendency towards it among the Melekites; but of the large 
numbers of Ruthenian and Roumanian clergy, over ninety per- 
cent are married. No dissident oriental church has a celibate priest- 
hood, but all their bishops are unmarried according to ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition. 

It must not be supposed for an instant that Eastern Cath- 
olics keep their liturgies and customs by concession. They keep 
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them by right. They represent integral parts of the Church, and 
their “‘peculiarities’’ are no more peculiar than the Latin Mass, 
Gregorian chant, cathedral chapters or the Angelus are peculiar. 
There is a deplorable tendency among individuals to decry or 
patronise the Orientals, as “‘‘inferior’’ or “half Catholics’’. This 
is usually due to ignorance, but may easily become a breach of 
charity and even a fault of faith. The earliest and some of the 
greatest doctors of the Church were Easterns, and their descendants 
have kept or returned to the faith through unimaginable difficul- 
ties and the most ghastly persecutions. We should honor and 
welcome them, and in North America, where there are tens of 
thousands of Eastern Catholics, who have had to leave their native 
lands, every opportunity should be taken of intercourse, but espe- 
cially of intercourse of worship, with them. There is no better 
way of realizing and demonstrating the unity and catholicity of 
our holy mother the Church. 


DONALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 
Tal-y-bont, Wales 





“The Church prays as she believes. Her prayer ts 


doctrinal. In fact, prayer necessarily is inspired by 


thought, by judgment. The prayer of the Church must 


conform to the thought ot the Church. But, the thought 
of the Church ts her dogma. The formulas in which the 
Church clothes her prayer, therefore, the liturgy, must 
be the expression of her faith.’’-—-ABBE A. CROEGAERT. 





A VOICE FROM THE EIGHTH CENTURY ON 
FREQUENT AND DAILY COMMUNION 


T is St. Bede the Venerable who gives utterance to 
his views on this point in a letter to Bishop Egbert 
of York, who had been his disciple. St. Bede was 
born about 673 A. D. in Northumbria, probably on 
the estates which soon after his birth became the 

property of the twin-monastery of Wearmouth-Yarrow, the in- 
stitution which glories in having that great light of the Church 
among its members. Here St. Bede spent his quiet, holy, and 
ever active life until his holy death in 735, to the last engaged 
in his literary labors. Semper orabat, semper legebat, semper scribe- 
bat, semper docebat. ‘‘He was always praying, studying, writing, 
teaching.”’ 

In 732 Egbert had become bishop of that important north- 
ern see. He was only a few years younger than Bede, but enter- 
tained for him a great veneration. St. Bede had promised to visit 
him for a long interview, but was prevented by the illness of 
which he eventually died, and so resolved to put in writing the 
points he wished to recommend to the new bishop. This letter 
has been called the swan-song of Bede, and a remarkable piece 
of literature it is. It is written throughout with a freedom of 
expression, such as can exist only between intimate friends, where 
there is no fear of misunderstanding or resentment, no matter 
what sore points are touched upon. After dilating upon the prin- 
ciples which ought to guide a bishop’s private life; laying bare 
the sad condition existing in some of the rural sections of the 
diocese; exposing the fraud sometimes committed in the founda- 
tion of so-called monasteries; and suggesting measures which 
would prevent the decay of discipline in others, the Saint 
continues: 

Those, too, who are leading the common life of the faithful 
must be the object of zealous care. They need a sufficient number 
of teachers of the way of salvation, and must learn among other 
things, what actions will be most pleasing to God, and what 
actions must be avoided as sins by those who wish to serve God 
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well. They must learn how to believe in God, how to pray with 
devotion to His divine clemency, how necessary it is for them 
frequently to defend themselves and all they possess with the sign 
of the Lord’s cross against the snares of the unclean spirits. They 
must understand how wholesome it ts for the entire Christian 
people to receive daily the Body and Blood of the Lord, a custom 
which as you well know the Church of Christ so wisely observes 
in all Italy, Gaul, Africa, Greece and the whole Orient.’ This 
practice of piety and devout sanctification has, through the care- 
lessness of the teachers, become so unknown and foreign to almost 
all the layfolk of our country, that even those who appear more 
than ordinarily pious do not venture to receive the holy mysteries 
oftener than on Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter—while there 
are countless innocent and chaste-living boys and girls, youths 
and maidens, old men and women, who without the slightest 
scruple could go to holy Communion on all Sundays and also 
on the feasts of the Apostles and martyrs, as you have seen tt 
done in the holy and apostolic Church of Rome. Even the mar- 
ried might be allowed and would gladly do the same, if one 
would teach them a limited measure of self-control in connection 
with the virtue of chastity.” 

It is certainly encouraging to see how the great St. Bede the 
Venerable, who by lifelong and arduous studies had entered deeply 
into the true spirit of the Church, finds in frequent and daily 
Communion one of the most efficacious means for the laity to 
make progress in the way of Christian virtue. A careful reading 
of his words also shows that as preparation for the reception 
of holy Eucharist he demands exactly what the latest Roman 
decisions prescribe. If he goes a little farther with regard to the 
married, his error is by far less than that of so many highly re- 


1 St. Bede was not aware of the fact that at this time the once flourishing 
Church of Africa and the greater part of the Orient were groaning under the 
yoke of Islam. He had derived his knowledge from the study of the Fathers who 
lived and wrote long before this time. His historical error does not interfere with 
his conviction acquired from authoritative sources, that daily Communion would 
be the right thing for all Christians. 

2 We have now the explicit declaration of our supreme spiritual authorities, 
that as condition for the worthy and useful reception of holy Communion no 
more is demanded of the married than of the single, namely, freedom from mortal 
sin and the right intention. 
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spected moralists who until our own days laid down a veritable 
code of laws concerning frequent and daily Communion. How 
would St. Bede rejoice were he to see the crowds which now 
Sunday after Sunday and even on weekdays approach the Holy 
Table. 
FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S. J. 
Marquette University 
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Religion comprises all the truths which explain 
the relaticns of man to God, and then the collection of 
the acts by which the creature renders his duty to the 
Creator. 

The Liturgy, tn a general sense, means the worship 
men pay to God, their sovereign Lord. 

Worship ts either internal or external, expressing 
itself either through internal or external acts. 

External worship ts private or public. It ts private 
when it proceeds from one person acting tn his own 
name. It ts public if it ts rendered through a family, 
through a society, or through an individual lawfully 
representing that family or society. In the ancient re- 
publics of Greece the words LEITON ERGON meant every 
public function. 

Private worship ts not subject to any official rule, 
except that it conforms to faith. On the contrary, public 
worship ts determined and fixed by laws, which proceed 
from lawful religious authority. 

The liturgy, understood in a less wide sense, signt- 
fies “‘public worship exercised in the name of the Church 
by persons lawfully delegated for that end, and through 
acts which, in virtue of their institution by the Church 
can be rendered only to God, to the Saints, and to the 
Blessed’’ (Codex Jur. Canon—1256). 

Worship consists of all the religious acts performed 
in society and following the rules laid down by the 
authority of the Church. 

Finally, the word liturgy, taken in tts strict sense, 
denotes the ceremonies and prayers of the Mass. The 
Mass is frequently called THE LITURGY (LEITOURGIA) 
in tradition. In fact, the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrt- 
fice is the most elevated public religious function of 
Christianity and the most necessary—ANONYMOUS. 
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“A SPIRITUAL CITADEL OF THE RHINELAND” 
MARIA LAACH AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


T had been ordination day at Maria Laach. Two 
clerics had received the subdiaconate, and three had 
been raised to the sacred priesthood at the solemn 
pontifical Mass in mid-forenoon. After dinner Ves- 
pers were chanted in the presence of the ordaining 

prelate. In the evening there had been a Mozart recital, and Fr. 
Abbot had expressed his gratitude to His Lordship. 

“T thank God,”’ said the latter, Dr. Francis R. Bornewasser, 
Bishop of Trier, ‘‘that I am fortunate enough to possess Maria 
Laach within my diocese. In these critical days, when the dangers 
to the Faith are so menacing, I thank God that I have this great 
citadel of spiritual life and energy. Hither come priests by hun- 
dreds every year, and the faithful in thronging thousands. They 
come, receive spiritual enlightenment and strength, and go back 
to their work with new vigor. Maria Laach is a spiritual citadel 
of the Rhineland.”’ 

In Fr. Busch’s “Travel Notes’’ of last year, readers of Orate 
Fratres already enjoyed a vignette of the liturgical endeavors of 
the Abbey of Maria Laach. A somewhat more detailed account 
may therefore be in place. Entertaining as would be some para- 
graphs of the history of this noble abbey, the foundation stones 
of which were laid when Count Henry of Laach brought the 
Benedictines here at the close of the eleventh century, or of its 
saecularization at the opening of the nineteenth century, of its 
later restoration as a Jesuit House of Studies, or of its second 
passing to the Benedictines in 1892, we must forego that pleasure. 
So many facts bearing on the abbey’s present-day liturgical 
apostolate marshall themselves, that we must allow them to pass 
in quick review. 

The Work of God. It is well known that St. Benedict calls 
the liturgical duties of his monks ‘“‘the Work of God’’. ‘‘For 
those who battle under this Rule, nothing may interfere with the 
Work of God, nothing may come before it.’’ Thus it is really 
semewhat anomalous that any abbey should become famous for 
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doing what all abbeys do, namely the reciting of the Office in 
choir and the celebrating of the conventual Mass. But it is readily 
understood, that it is rather the manner in which these exercises 
of the rule are performed, that is, the exactitude, the zeal, the 
fervor—and the attendant beauty resulting therefrom—that have 
made Clervaux or Solesmes, for instance, names known the world 
over. So, too, Maria Laach exerts the primary and fullest measure 
of its liturgical apostolate, one believes, by the everyday routine 
of choir-duty. Even in the Rhineland, which glories in fine 
churches without number, the majestic five-towered Basilica of 
Our Lady of the Lake is itself a monumental testimony of the 
Faith. Within its walls people find the liturgical offices carried 
out in a manner fully worthy of the noble edifice. There are large 
crowds of them in the summer months. How many people attend 
services there in the course of a year—the abbey is a half hour's 
ride from any town—would be hard indeed to estimate. The 
writer has attended Matins and Lauds there, which begin at four 
in the morning, and there was a scattering of people in the church. 
From spring to late fall the church is usually comfortably filled 
at the time of Prime and the celebration of the low Masses. High 
Mass, at nine on weekdays, is preceded by Tierce, and followed 
by Sext. For this the church is again filled. On Sundays standing- 
room is at a premium long before the hour for High Mass. None 
is recited and Vespers sung at half-past two in the afternoon. 
Again a crowded church. Compline is recited or sung at a quarter 
to eight in the evening. Again hundreds of people. A large hotel 
is kept to accomodate the many pilgrims to these church services. 
In the abbey itself, the traditional hospitality of the monks finds 
fullest expression; without reckoning the guests of a day, the 
abbey entertains on an average fourteen to fifteen hundred guests 
a year. Turning over the pages of the Guest Master’s register, 
one finds names from every part of Germany, from all Europe, 
from America. One finds the names of high and low, of editors, 


of professors, of artists, of tradesmen, of Protestant theologians 
from Luther’s home city, drawn like the others by a desire to 
see and share in the liturgical life in our Lady's basilica. “I have 
travelled far and wide, and know of no church in Christendom 
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in which the services are more inspiring,’’ was the unasked tribute 
given the writer by Reverend William Neuss, Professor of Theol- 
ogy at the University of Bonn, as we walked together one even- 
ing in the abbey garth. 


The Spoken Word. That the monks of Maria Laach are 
fully persuaded that a fuller participation by Catholics in the 
liturgical life of the Church will throw light on most of our 
modern religious and social problems is quite well known to all 
Catholics in Germany. St. Paul bids Timothy to speak in season 
and out of season. One can borrow the expression, therefore, with 
no fear of sinister connotation. Scarcely a Catholic congress or 
convention in Germany, and these are very numerous indeed, now 
takes place without being addressed by a monk from Maria Laach 
or one inspired by the Laach spirit. 


Again, our age is grounding its Catholicity on retreats or 
spiritual exercises. At the abbey retreats are in progress almost 
incessantly. “Liturgical Courses’, “Liturgical Conferences’, ‘‘Li- 
turgical Weeks’’, were formerly held. Now ‘Retreats in the Spirit 
of the Liturgy’’ have largely superseded the more elementary peda- 
gogical endeavors. Doubts were expressed in one or two quarters 


whether such retreats in the spirit of the liturgy would satisfy 
the canonical requirements of spiritual exercises. These doubts 
were effectively banished last year by the action of the bishops 
of northern Germany assembled at the grave of St. Boniface. 


Retreatants, men and women, may share in the Dialog Mass 
in the crypt with the clerics and brothers; again, for the men, 
there is further opportunity in the exquisite St. Nicholas Chapel 
in the garth. Besides attending High Mass, Vespers and Compline, 
the exercitants follow the traditional four retreat lectures a day. 
Since 1902 over ten thousand have made retreats at Maria Laach. 


The Written Word. The number of those demonstrably in- 
fluenced by the work of this abbey would no doubt have remained 
relatively small, had the monks not supplemented verbal efforts 
with their pens. The abbey has been a scriptorium of untiring 
energy in other than strictly liturgical fields. But even here their 
assembled output has been simply enormous. Not only must we 
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pass over all minor publications, but even of the books only such 
will be mentioned as fall into our rough classification. 

A. Scientific Manuals. Maria Laach is the headquarters of 
a Society for the Promotion of the Science of Liturgy (Verein 
zur Pflege der Liturgiewissenschaft E. V.). The organization has 
published ten volumes of Researches in the History of Liturgy 
(Liturgtegeschichtliche Forschungen), most of them, it is true, 
the contributions of members not of the abbey. Among the inter- 
nationally known scholars contributing to this series are Anthony 
Baumstark, Francis Délger and Joseph Jungmann, S. J. 

This same Society has issued eleven volumes of Source Books 
for the History of Liturgy (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen), and 
announces six others as being in present preparation. These are 
critical editions of documents that are the historian’s schoolbooks. 

To these scientific manuals belong the volumes of the Year- 
book of Liturgical Studies (Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewtssenschaft) 
issued annually since 1921, and like the other manuals, in col- 
laboration with a few outside scholars. 


B. Studies for Educated Catholics. ‘“Tine Praying Church’’ 
(Die Betende Kirche), a general study of the Roman liturgy for 


the educated, may be mentioned as leading the texts of this class. 
It is a very large volume, selling in Germany for thirty marks. 
Nevertheless over thirty-eight thousand copies have been put into 
circulation. Then there are the nineteen volumes of ‘“The Praying 
Church’’ (Ecclesia Orans) Series, issued from the abbey, again in 
collaboration with outside scholarship. Romano Guardini, Joseph 
Kramp, S. J., and Peter Kirsch are among the contributors of 
this valuable set. It was reported two years ago from Ireland that 
the entire series was to be issued in English translation. If this 
news be true or not, the writer cannot say. 

C. Liturgical Prayer-texts. The books thus far enumerated 
are not prayer-texts, but studies in liturgy, keys to the history, 
development and spirit of the Church’s official prayer-life. The 
end of all such study must be liturgical prayer. Hence the Maria 
Laach publications count thirteen small texts in German transla- 
tion of rites embodied in the Missal, the Ritual and the Breviary. 
It is especially gratifying to see how generously they have given 
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the people a knowledge of the numberless beautiful home blessings 
found in the Ritual. 

Despite the numerous Latin-German editions of the Missal, 
a Maria Laach German Missal for Sundays, feasts and fast-days, 
issued last year, enjoyed a first-year sale of over thirty thou- 
sand copies. 

A Layman’s Breviary in two handy volumes, issued last 
year, is now circulating rapidly. It goes without saying that sev 
eral thousand sets will soon be in use. 

An edition of the Missal for altar use is a Laach project now 
under way. The scope for individuality in the preparation of 
such a work would seem to be very narrow, but proof sheets of 
the new work, now available, promise a Massbook of countless 
minor improvements. As indicated above, there are many other 
liturgical publications of the abbey which we here pass over. 

The School of Art. Although the renaissance of the liturgi- 
cal spirit is not an aesthetic movement, it spontaneously blossoms 
forth in art forms as well. It is a common-place of history that 
art finds its highest development when it is drawn from, and in 
turn supports, the liturgy. Art flourishes at Maria Laach, an art 
influenced profoundly by the canons of the Beuron school, but 
an art that has worked out its own development of these canons. 
Painting, sculpture and mosaic are the mediums of this art. Of 
the religious paintings thousands and thousands of small prints 
are annually crossing the Atlantic. 

Liturgical Library. As an avenue of awakening interest in 
the liturgy there is also the display of liturgical books and periodi- 
cals in a reading-room of the guest house at Maria Laach. While 
most of the material is of German origin, enough non-German 
liturgical publications are on display to convey a good idea of 
the length and breadth and depth of the revival of liturgical life 
every where. 

Such in brief is Maria Laach, and the Benedictine life that 
goes out from it. 

GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 

Munich 





THE LITURGY: A REMEDY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
EVILS' 


O some it may seem an overstatement to suggest as 

4 a remedy for present day industrial evils active par- 

; f ticipation in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Yet it 

is a fact that the one real hope for the cure of the 

diseases afflicting the body economic is just that. 

Teach the people not only to love the Mass but to participate in 

it by the use of the Missal. An industrial system where justice, 

peace, and charity reign will be the result. This is the thesis we 
wish to establish by a diagnosis of the industrial ills. 

Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on labor divides these ills 
into three classes: the moral evil which is manifested by indif- 
ference to the moral law, if not actual rejection of it; the economic 
evil, or the discord between capital and labor; and the social evil 
of the narrow distribution of wealth. 


Reforms suggested for the removal of these evils have been 
as numerous as they have been useless. The only real reform for 
social evils must start with the individual. If reform is to come 
from the individual himself, he must suffer a renewal of religious 


life. ‘“‘Experience shows that a renewal of religious life will not 
be effected merely by the formation of new societies and the inven- 
tion of new devotions to replace older ones that have grown 
unpopular. Such things are at best only palliatives,’’ Dr. Stanis- 
laus Stephan says. “Let us bother ourselves less about outward 
means and look more to an infusion of new interior life.” 


The rejuvenating fountain of life, the Church, alone can 
dispel the weakening evils, and bring the renewed spirit of vigor- 
ous reform. Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio points the way. 
“The active participation of the faithful in the holy mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church is the primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’’ Only when 

1 This paper, written by a senior student of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind., was part of a program, held May 21, 1929, in commemoration of the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on labor.—See also the brochure of 


the Central Bureau of the Central. Verein, The True Basis of Christian Solidar- 
ity —Ed. 
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they turn to the liturgy will capitalist and laborer find the true 
remedy for the causes of the industrial evils of today. 

Where shall all classes, both capitalistic and laboring, learn 
the moral law which is actually the law of justice? Let them read 
the Missal whose pages are replete with lessons of justice. ‘‘Drop 
down dew, ye heavens, from above and let the clouds rain the 
just’ is the prayer from the Introit of the fourth Sunday of 
Advent. On the eighth Sunday after Pentecost the Church founded 
by the Apostles, upon whom the Spirit of Wisdom had descended, 
prays that we may “think and do what is right in Thy sight’. 
Concerning God, who is the beginning and the proper end of all 
of us, the Psalmist in the Introit from the same Sunday says: 
“Thy right hand is full of justice.’’ Man’s right to own property 
is his out of mere justice. Let the owners of wealth mete out the 
justice which overflows from the hand of God. 

If the world would follow the message of peace, we should 
have, in industry, harmony in place of the existing discord. Peace 
is God’s most precious gift to men. The announcement of His 
Son’s birth was made by angels singing ‘Peace on earth to men 
of good will’’. All through the liturgy rings the clear note of 
peace. In the Mass the Gloria, which is a most ecstatic hymn of 
praise to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, resounds with 
the hosanna, “‘Glory to God in the highest and peace to men of 
good will.’’ Immediately before the Consecration the priest prays 
that we may ‘‘dispose our days in Thy peace’. During the Agnus 
Dei the minister asks God to “‘grant us peace’’. Jesus Christ said 
to His Apostles: ‘Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you.’’ Yet man’s prayer cannot be satisfied or God's gift given 
until all men live in peace one with another. Days unclouded by 
suffering, days hallowed with the peace of God will then come 
to pass. 

The supplication, ‘‘mercifully grant peace in our days’, of 
the Libera nos will be answered when employer and employee 
work in harmony for their common benefit. With peace in his 
heart man must show it in deeds of merit for his fellowmen. 
When peace takes the place of strife the rational development of 
the laborer will be possible. ‘‘So great,”’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘is 
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the gift of peace, that even in worldly and mortal things nothing 
more pleasant can be heard, nothing more desirable can be longed 
for, nothing better can be found.” 

With such a spirit of justice and peace gained from the lit- 
urgy, what may the world hope for charity? Love is a lesson 
taught in each epistle and gospel. Paul’s words, ‘“‘Charity is pa- 
tient, is kind . . . seeketh not her own... . suffereth all things 

. endureth all things,’”’ are well known to men and too little 
followed by them. Christ continually admonished his disciples to 
love one another. Exaggerated individualism, which is so preva- 
lent today, is a form of selfishness entirely separated from the 
Christian ideal of love of one’s neighbor. 

The Holy Father was not holding out an impossible ideal 
or a vague remedy when he said that the Church alone can cure 
the social evils. All things find a solution in Christ, whose earthly 
representative is His Church. In scriptural writings Christ has 
drawn a masterful plan of a perfect social state. Pope Leo in his 
Rerum Novarum has, by applying Christ’s tenets to conditions 
of labor, constructed a strong and durable edifice that awaits use 
by industrialists. 

ELIZABETH TOBIN. 

Portland, Oregon 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 








WITH OUR We are now nearing the end of another year of 
READERS Orate Fratres. This time we have been more con- 

scious of the approaching new volume than here- 
tofore, because of the expansion planned for it. 


The enlargement of O. F. will take place chiefly to allow 
space for a question-and-answer section, for more extensive book 
reviewing, general discussion of topics by our readers, exchange 
of opinions, and the like. The new O. F. will thus offer a type 
of service to our readers, that lack of space had not permitted so 
far. We hope most earnestly that our readers will make use of 
the opportunity thus presented to them, and will co-operate heart 
ily with the Editors in the coming issues. 

Many questions asking for guidance and information have 
been coming to the Liturgical Press in the past year. Some of these 
have general interest. We shall select such in the future and publish 
them and their asnwers in these pages for the benefit of all our 
readers. 

Letters coming to us in great numbers have been highly com- 
mendatory. These are for our private files. But we also receive 
letters in which our readers make interesting and suggestive re- 
marks on some special aspect of the apostolate or on their own 
endeavors. Such comments should prove of benefit and interest to 
all our readers, and we shall also select from among them and 
publish them in the section to be set apart for that purpose. Some- 
times points are mentioned that call for further discussion or 
development in the light of experience. They ought to lead to an 
interesting exchange of views. In this, also, do we solicit the most 
active co-operation of our readers. 

Then questions have at times been sent us such as are best 
treated in a separate article. Many points have undoubtedly come 
to the minds of readers, that could be developed effectively only 
in shorter or longer articles. In such cases, again, nothing will 
please the Editcrs more than to have these points mentioned to 
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them. They will do their utmost to respond in as short a time as 
possible by an article on the matter in question. With the addition 
of sixteen pages to each issue, much will be possible that was not 
to be thought of heretofore. There was nothing we were at times 
more painfully aware of in the past than the limitations set to 
our good will by the number of pages to which our efforts had 
to be confined. We therefore rejoice most sincerely at the possibility 
of expanding our review, and again invite the heartiest co-opra- 
tion in all ways from veryone interested in the liturgical apostolate. 


Many subscriptions to O. F. will run out with the next 
issue. We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to give public 
notice of these expirations. All subscriptions that are renewed at 
once, without the need of our sending out a special notice from the 
office, will save us not only expense but also time and office labor. 
If your subscription is about to expire, do not delay its renewal. 
Remember the larger O. F. at the same price as before, and write 
us at once! 

At the same time you may be thinking of other friends who 
should be subscribing to the new O. F. Why not drop them a line 
at once, or send us their names and let us mail them a sample copy? 

o 

AWAKENING Many answers and suggestions might be offered in 
INTEREST reply to the frequent inquiry, how greater interest 
in the liturgy can be aroused and encouraged among 
our people. Certainly the most direct method goes right to the 
heart of the liturgy, which is the eucharistic Sacrifice. From this 
centre our spiritual life must radiate. Therefore we should never 
tire of pointing out the vital position of holy Mass in the life of 
the Church, of explaining the beauty and inexhaustible richness 
of its prayers and ceremonies, and of insisting on its public and 
social character as an act of worship, so that the words of our 
Holy Father, Pius XI, are fully realized: ““The faithful come to 
the sacred places of worship to draw piety from its chief source by 
active participation in the venerable mysteries of the Church, by 

personally taking part in her public and solemn prayers.” 

Too many of our people still look askance at the liturgical 
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movement from the false apprehension that private devotions are 
being suppressed without sympathy or due regard for the liberty 
of the spirit. This prejudice is most regrettable, because it rests 
on a mistaken idea of liberty and supports the short-sighted spir- 
itual economy of preferring a private minting to the certified gold 
coinage of the Church. Illustrating the proper attitude in regard 
to the manner of -assisting at holy Mass, a Jesuit writer, Father 
L. Lefebure, quoted in Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, June 
1929, p. 146, rightly says: ““We surely have no thought of 
minimizing the affections and considerations which a goodly num- 
ber of the prayer formulas present on the subject of the Blessed 
Eucharist and of the Passion, any more than the indulgenced 
devotions, like the Rosary, which form an authentic part of the 
‘Prayer of the Church’. All these indeed constitute an excellent 
aid which may legitimately be used during holy Mass when devo- 
tion languishes and needs to be renewed. But in our opinion no 
manual of devotion, even when duly approved, should ever lower 
the esteem which devout persons and religious souls have for the 
‘Roman Missal’, wherein are contained the prayers the priest re- 
cites at the altar, together with the accompanying ceremonies. The 
worship of the faithful with regard to holy Mass will certainly 
not escape, we think, distractions of the imagination and paltry 
pre-occupations, unless it uses or at least borrows largely from the 
holy and venerable formulas of the Catholic liturgy. These formu- 
las are the sacred prayers inherited from the Apostles and the first 
pastors, prayers which, in their majestic sobriety, breathe the live- 
liest faith, the most complete confidence, the sincerest sorrow, and 
withal the most profound respect, which when we pronounce 
them, render the holy presence of God startlingly real.’’ 


For introducing our people into the hidden treasury of the 
Mass formulas, the beginning should be made early. Our children 
must learn all about the Mass, its prayers and symbolic actions, 
and gradually enlarge their understanding of the central position 
the daily Mass holds in the life of the Church. They will thus 
acquire a correct perspective of the liturgy as the program of 
Christian life, and their interest will grow as they reap the rich 
fruits of the sacramental system of the liturgy. 
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In Australia, for instance, our esteemed associate editor, Rev. 
J. T. McMahon, Ph. D., as director of schools for the diocese of 
Perth, has made the Missal an important part of religious instruc- 
tion. He uses the ‘‘Mass-book’’ as an additional text. Proceeding 
systematically, he recommends in the diocesan organ, The Record, 
(July 20, p. 7), that as a first step the children study the weekly 
liturgical calendar, published by him in The Record. As a second 
step the children should make known the value of the calendar 
to the rest of the family at home. A third step is the reading of 
chapters on the Missal in books accessible to them, and letting 
those at home profit by their reading. Then fourthly comes the 
use of the Missal itself; acquiring a copy, encouraging others to 
get one, or helping to spread the Missal among the people. Fifthly, 
the weekly preparation of the children for the Sunday Mass, or 
even instruction in the daily use of the Missal, is advised. Finally, 
as the work of real enthusiasts, the faithful reading of Orate 
Fratres is urged in order to keep the interest alive and afford further 
suggestions for cooperating in the liturgical apostolate. 

By following out such a program, beginning early and pro- 
ceeding step by step, an interest is awakened, which, if properly 
fostered, will from the very nature of the sacred cause soon ripen 
into real enthusiasm. 





.@) 


LITURGICAL Our fellow editor, Father Gerald Ellard, S. J., has 

BRIEFS been busy of late with recording the advances of 

the Liturgical movement. The July issue of the 

Ecclesiastical Review contained an article by him on ‘““The Rebirth 

of Our Liturgical Life’’, while the German Stimmen der Zeit, 

June issue, contained an excellent detailed account by him of the 
liturgical movement in the United States. 


A recent issue of The Acolyte (August 10) carried an anony- 
mous article on “The Liturgical Movement—lIts General Purpose 
and Its Influence on Priestly Piety’’. The article enters into the 
heart of its subject so completely, and yet in such a simple and 
lucid manner, that all interested in the liturgical apostolate should 
read it (we had almost said, commit it to memory) and keep 
it in mind for ready reference whenever questions are asked. 
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Pleas for observing the Mass rubric of “‘pre et devote’’ are 
becoming ever more frequent in our day. The August number 
of Emmanuel has an excellent article with the disarming title 
“Pater, Festina Lente’. In a few pages, the author, “‘Sacerdos”’, 
gives some good practical hints that should help to make the 
external aspect of the celebration of Mass a better reflection of 
the inner sanctity of the all-holy action. 


The national Sodality conventions held this summer at Chi- 
cago, under the leadership and organization of the Reverend Daniel 
A. Lord, S. J., (see O. F., III, pp. 28) passed resolutions regard- 
ing participation in the liturgy of the Church. 

The eleventh Resolution adopted by the delegates of sixty- 
seven colleges and high schools at the National Students’ Leader- 
ship Convention (June 16-18) read as follows: 

“Resolved: That the Sodality effect a better understanding 
of, and a more intelligent participation in the public worship of 
the Church with particular reference to the Liturgical Movement.” 

Between six hundred and fifty and seven hundred women 
Sodalists attended the National Convention of the Sodality of 
Our Lady (July 5-7), and at the last meeting the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Whereas the method of assistance at Mass approved by the 
Holy Father is embodied in the words ‘Pray the Mass’. 

‘Resolved: That the Sodality encourage the use of the Mis- 
sal during the Mass and, where permitted by the local bishop, 
consider the use of the Missa recitata or Dialogue Mass as the 
method of assisting at the monthly Sodality Mass.”’ 


The Catholic Medical Mission Board (25 West Broadway, 
New York) has asked O. F. to publish the following note in 
behalf of their crusade for mission aid: ‘‘Give a Medical Mission 
Kit to a Missionary! October 18th, the Feast of St. Luke, the 
Physician and Evangelist, is Medical Misston Day. Celebrate that 
day by donating all or part of the price of a Medical Mission Kit 
($25.00). This kit will relieve much suffering and sickness, and 
by giving it, you share in the grateful prayers of many Mission- 
eries and their flocks.” 

That the liturgical movement is facing a period of growing 
activity in Great Britain is evidenced by the successful conducting 
of liturgical summer schools. A three-day summer course was held 
at Oxford from August 6 to 9, under the auspices of the St. 
Gregory Society for the promotion of plainsong. The three-day 
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program was attended by no less than 115 visitors who showed 
the greatest interest in the lectures and discussions. 

From July 16 to 30 a summer school in liturgy and plain- 
song was held in Dublin under the inspiration of the Reverend 
John Burke, who has been laboring so incessantly for the liturgical 
revival in Ireland. The attending students numbered 183 from 
England, Ireland, France, the United States, and Australia. The 
chief work in this summer school was done by Father Burke, 
and Dom Jean Desroauettes. ‘‘Prayer and music,’’ said Father 
Burke in his opening lecture, “‘must so combine as to make one 
art. The music must pray, the prayer must sing, otherwise the 
prayer is forgotten in the detached beauty of the music, or the 
music is forgotten in the detached beauty of the prayer. They 
must become one, merged in a true marriage of the spirit, so that 
the test which applies to the art as a whole is found in the simple 
formula, Lex orandt lex cantandi’’: the law of prayer, the law 
of song. 


News reports state that the staff of the new School of Litur- 
gical Music at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., has 
been organized in a manner most satisfactory to all interested in 
the liturgical revival. Among its members is Dom Soblayrolles of 
the Congregation of Solesmes. 


In the previous issue of O. F., space and the subject-matter 
prevented notification of the liturgical weeks held annually in 
Belgium. The twelfth Liturgical Week in French was held from 
July 29 to August 1, at the abbey of Mont Cesar, Louvain. The 
general subject, ‘How the Altar Can Promote the Parish Life’ 
centered on the liturgy as the inspiration for Catholic Action. 
The Thirteenth Liturgical Week in Flemish was held in the mid- 
dle of August at the diocesan seminary of Bruges. 


A week before the closing of the Liturgical Summer School, 
held at St. John’s Abbey, Dom Ermin Vitry left for the diocese 
of Los Angeles to take up his new work as diocesan superintendent 
of music. In place of his two hours of daily lectures, additional 
liturgical lectures and spiritual conferences were given so that the 
last week of the summer session ended with three such lectures per 
day. Among the additional topics treated were: The Psalms of 
Compline; The Eucharistic Life; Unity in the Religious Life: 
Mystical Prayer; Liturgical Symbolism; The Catholic Spirit in 
Church Architecture. 
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The echoes of Liturgical Day are still sending in their mes- 
sage at various intervals, but always in the same enthusiastic strain 
that was so much in evidence among the attendants when the 
official program was over and the informal groups began to de- 
part for their respective homes. 

Among the first words sent us from non-attendants was the 
following kind note from our former fellow editor, Mother Mary 
Ellerker, Superior General of the Corpus Christi Sisters: ‘‘I should 
like you to know how much we thought about the Liturgical Day 
and how much we prayed that it might be a great success. It was 
the day of our weekly Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. We 
all of us retain the keenest interest in all you are doing for the 
Liturgical Movement.”’ 

Many prayers were offered by outside friends for the success 
of the Day. The good outcome of the celebration is in no small 
measure the result of this zealous Christian charity filling the 
hearts of true apostles of the Church’s liturgy. 


Requests are coming to The Liturgical Press daily for sample 
copies of the books With Mother Church, compiled by the Domi- 
nican Sisters of Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the Li- 
turgical Summer School. Many favorable comments have also been 
received from those who have introduced them in their schoolwork. 
If these first indications derived from actual use of the books are 
a safe index, and there is no reason to doubt it, then With Mother 
Church is indeed supplying a need that had been felt for a long 
time. 


The complete edition of Into Thy Hands, the manual of 
Compline published by The Liturgical Press, is off the press at 
last. An advance edition of one thousand copies of the booklet 
was rushed through press in time for use at the Liturgical Sum- 
mer School held at St. John’s Abbey. The advance edition gave 
the opportunity of making several corrections and changes which 
have materially enhanced the definitive edition now on sale. 

The students of the Liturgical Summer School made good 
use of the booklet. After the first days of introduction and adjust- 
ment, they sang Compline every evening in the abbey church as 
their official night prayer. Their performance was very creditable 
and edified the many casual visitors who stayed to hear the 
chanting of the Church’s official night prayer. 





° 
Book Readers of Orate Fratres will recall mention, in a pre- 
REVIEWS vious issue (no. 9, pp. 288), of a German work, Im 
Geiste der Kirche (Hausen Verlagsgesellschaft M. B. H.. 
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Saarlouis, Germany), by Rev. P. Heintz, giving explanations of 
the liturgical and spiritual value of the seasons of the church year, 
based chiefly on the Gospels. The first two volumes treated Christ- 
mas and Easter. The third and final volume, explaining Pentecost 
and the time after Pentecost, has now appeared. The books are 
intended for use in school in conjunction with the religion course 
adopted in the Diocese of Fulda. The author has clearly analyzed 
and to a great extent graded the material for the different school 
years, so that the teacher will have little difficulty in presenting 
the matter in a methodical and interesting manner. The introduc- 
tion to the liturgical year in the third volume contains some per- 
tinent remarks about the proper division of the liturgical year, 
showing from the nature and historical development of the same, 
that the year is rightly divided into two great cycles, Christmas 
and Easter, while Pentecost and the time after Pentecost form part 
of the Easter cycle. (Cloth bound, 4.60 M.). 

Speaking of the division of the liturgical year, we are re- 
minded of a very recent edition of the Baltimore Catechism No. 2 
(Rauch & Stoeckl. Printing Co., 567 Washington St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.). The Catechism with its excellent explanations, short and 
to the point, by Rev. E. M. Deck, of the diocese of Buffalo, easily 
recommends itself, but we were sorry to see that, in such an up- 
to-date and practical edition, the church year (p. 105) should 
have been divided into three cycles, Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost cycles. Liturgists today are generally agreed upon the two 
cycle division and this for historical as well as liturgical reasons. 
To depart from the more common opinion on this point will 
only cause confusion among teachers and pupils, and not a little 
irritation. 


Abbe A. Croegaert of Malines in Belgium has answered a 
great need of the present day for a more intelligent reception of 
the sacrament of matrimony in his booklet, La Liturgie Nuptiale. 
It is an original and exhaustive study of the liturgy of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony written in a clear and easy style. The contents 
reveal the importance of the work: the liturgy and marriage in 
general; the union of Christ and the Church, the divine Spouse 
and divine Bridegroom, as the sublime model of Christian wed- 
lock; practical instructions in preparation for marriage; the origin 
and explanation of the principal ceremonies of the rite; the actual 
marriage rite, Mass, and Blessing, with texts in Latin and French. 
The work concludes with a chapter on how the liturgy can be 
made a practical means of sanctifying the home and the family. 
(Abbaye de S. Andre, Lophem, Belgium. 1928. xx, 167 pp. 
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with etched illustrations throughout. Paper cover, 6 frs. De Luxe 
edition, 10 frs.) 


The attention of pastors having Italians under their care is 
again directed to the excellent publications of the Societa Editrice 
Internazionale of Torino (Corso Regina Margherita, 174). Some 
time ago Orate Fratres (no. 6, of present volume, p. 191) men- 
tioned a Complete Roman Missal and a Eucharistic Manual for 
Italians. Some new works have since appeared. The Manuale dei 
Cristiano, already well known in the Latin edition, is now offered 
in Italian. In a compact convenient size, clearly printed on fine 
Bible paper, this manual contains the Psalms in Latin and Italian, 
and the entire New Testament with copious notes throughout. 
Daily prayers, the Ordinary of the Mass, and liturgical hymns 
form the first part of the book, which contains 1,458 pages in 
all.—JI Libro del Cristiano by Abbot E. Caronti, O. S. B., of 
Parma, is a liturgical prayer book truly worthy of special note. 
A more ideal work for the busy hurried Catholic lay person can 
hardly be found. It is designed especially for those who sincerely 
wish to pray and feel with the Church every day of the year. 
The first part has instructions and prayers for the sanctification 
of the day; the second part, sanctification of the Sunday and feast 
day; the third part, sanctification of the month, each month being 
treated separately; in the fourth and largest part there is the sancti- 
fication of the year, this being a shortened form of the proper 
of the season and the liturgy of the feast days of the Saints as 
found in the Roman Missal. The whole work is inspired from 
the liturgy and based on the spirit of the same. It merits the par- 
ticular attention of these who are seeking a brief and compact 
yet most complete manual of true Christian piety in the Italian 
language.—Don Bosco, a trilogy by Joergensen, Huysmans, and 
Copee, contains illuminating reading for Italians on the life of 
the great Salesian founder, whose canonization is making rapid 
progress. 


The following acknowledgment of books received does not 
preclude more extensive notice later: 
M. H. GILL & SON, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ireland: The 
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Imitation cloth bound. Produced entirely in Ireland. 1/6 net. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York: Dr. Hein- 
rich Stieglitz, The Church Year. Talks to Children. Translated from the 
German by Anthony B. Kruegler, S. T. L. 217 pp. 1923. Cloth bound. 
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